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vived by Charles L But in general the composition
of the mediaeval House of Lords is of no great signifi-
cance in the country's constitutional development be-
cause the leading nobles killed one another off in the
Wars of the Roses. Henry VIFs House of Lords had a
substantial majority of ecclesiastics. This disappeared
at the time of the Reformation, one of whose inci-
dents was the exclusion of the mitred abbots from
Parliament. The number of ecclesiastical peers was
eventually fixed at twenty-six, at which figure it has
since remained despite the creation of new bishoprics.
An attempt to limit the number of lay peers was
made in George Fs reign, but was unsuccessful.

The lay peerage remained small throughout the
Tudor period, numbering about sixty at the end of
Elizabeth's reign, and during the next century new
creations were by no means numerous. But the first
half of the eighteenth century, the age of the great
landowners, saw new creations on a considerable
scale, including a fine crop of new dukedoms, and this
was the body of hereditary territorial aristocrats
which controlled the House of Commons through
pocket boroughs. Pitt considerably altered the com-
position of the House of Lords by advising the Crown
to award peerages to rich merchants, and in his day
the House first assumed the form that it has since
retained of an assembly of men who have inherited
both position and wealth. The new creations did not
at first alter the balance of political power, Pitt's re-
peated attempts at reform all breaking down, and the
place of the House of Lords in the constitution was not